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THE FICTION OF JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 

BY W. D. HOWBLLS. 



If you come late to the literature of a given author, and then 
like it very much, you are tempted to offer, as a sort of reparation 
for earlier misgiving or neglect, the tribute of overpraise. I do 
not mind warning the reader at the outset that this is somewhat 
my case with the books of the very clever woman who had the 
caprice of calling herself " John Oliver Hobbes," as if that could 
long deceive, but who was really Mrs. Pearl Eichards Craigie. She 
called her books, with a like willingness to mystify, by such names 
as "The Vineyard," "The Flute of Pan," "The Gods, Some 
Mortals and Lord Wickenham," " Some Emotions and a Moral," 
"The Soul Hunters," "The Dream and the Business" and "A 
Serious Wooing." There are others, as, for instance, "The 
School for Saints," which I have not read and apparently cannot, 
even in my regret for having read so tardily those named, which 
I have named in the order of my reading rather than of their 
writing. The talent which we may have our reserves about call- 
ing distinguished, but which is certainly uncommon, has now 
won definite recognition through the change with which the 
judgments of the present end, and the judgments of the future 
begin. While " The Dream and the Business " was still running' 
its course as a serial, the news came that the author had ceased 
to live. If she had lived she might have written much more, and 
done greater things, but the things that she did showed waxing 
not waning power to the sudden close, and criticism has the con- 
solation of dealing with the proofs rather than the promises of 
her talent. It has also the advantage of dealing frankly with 
some personal aspects of her authorship, as it could not if she 
were yet living. If she were yet living, you might hesitate to 
recognize the quality of her Americanism, for she was always an 
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American in the disguise of an English spectator of life, as she 
was always a woman's soul in the disguise of a man's name. 

In some such manner she was always a Protestant, though she 
had put on Eoman Catholicism, not for art's sake, but for con- 
science' sake, and yet not more convincingly than she had as- 
sumed the other phases. From time to time she paid her duty 
to the faith which she held in sincerity, but the temperament of 
her fiction was Protestant, Puritan; and, whether she held her 
hand or not, she never imparted to her fiction that relish of 
Romanism which, rightly or wrongly, is distasteful to the 
Protestant palate. She did not preach the doctrine to which she 
adhered, unless perhaps in the novel I have not been able to read. 
She did not try, as so many literary converts do, to convert her 
readers, and she therefore continued to interest them, if she did 
not always edify them. She did not always try to convert even 
her characters; if they were Protestants they were suffered to 
remain Protestants in most cases, against the open preference of 
the characters who were Catholics. 

Her nationality was as wisely held in check. This was, no 
doubt, easier because her nationality was native to her, not only 
because she was born here, but because she was of an American 
origin so intense that it could hardly have been bred out in 
several lives. Those who have read her father's extraordinary 
autobiographical notes of English facts will know how com- 
mercial, how business, how advertising, this Americanism was 
in her immediate ancestry, and may be the more surprised that 
nothing of it all shows in her books. With her Puritan in- 
stincts, she does not take any such homiletic or didactic attitude 
toward the often lurid London life with which she has to do, as 
George Eliot was apt to take toward the too well-born or the too 
good-looking, and she does not cloy the reader with titles as a 
middle-class spectator might have been expected to do. Her lords 
and ladies are often no worse than their social inferiors, and 
sometimes they are better, morally and spiritually. Nothing of 
our national advantage is taken of the English who people her 
scene ; not a fellow countryman or fellow countrywoman is intro- 
duced for their disparagement and still less for their defeat. 

In her disguise of a man's name, she is not betrayed by that 
learnedness in wickedness which women affect in their satires of 
the world. Satirist she certainly is; but it is with the modera- 
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tion and mercy of a man, at least for the men. She does not 
"lash" this or that person of her dramas, or if she ever does 
it is some heroine or anti-heroine who ought to be " lashed." In 
a few cases she allows these unworthy ones to he comic, to be 
amusing in their badness, but not often, as if she knew how 
dangerous a wicked woman is when she is comic, when she is 
amusing. Now and then she permits herself to make such women 
ridiculous, to make them disgusting, as with Nannie Cloots in 
"The Dream and the Business," but that is another thing. 
Generally she holds her hand, and lets them contrive their own 
disgrace, contenting herself with putting them in such light as 
will show them for what they are. 

On the other hand, her heroines, her good women, are no such 
artificial beings as a woman, not deceived as to the nature of 
men, might have been expected to make them. They are apt to 
have just that measure of fallibility which keeps virtue on terms 
with charm. None of them are quite captivating; the author is 
too honest for such inventions ; if she is not very strenuous about 
their being lifelike, apparently she has known too much of wom- 
en to paint them personally irresistible, any more than to por- 
tray them morally perfect. There is here and there a young 
girl, like the heroine in " The Vineyard," who is equal to her 
fate when it is hard, and worthy of it when it is kind; but she 
is so by no miracle of the author's; she simply obeys a principle 
of character, and seems to work herself out by inherent strength, 
unweakened by an environment which has not been ennobling. 
Upon the whole, she seems the best, as she seems the most nat- 
ural, female figure which Mrs. Craigie has drawn. Others, 
which the author has apparently toiled over much more carefully, 
much more insistently, have failed of like convincingness. The 
Italian girl in " The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord Wickenham," 
fails, first and last, to convince; she is never for a moment so 
" good " as the " bad " wife of the man who loved her and ought 
to have married her. In "The Flute of Pan," the Continental 
princess who marries the English lord, though she is so con- 
scientiously studied in her imperfection, is not so charmingly life- 
like as her cousin who is suffered to be amusingly wicked. In 
" The Dream and the Business," none of the women has the grace 
of a nature clearly divined, and then left to itself, like that of the 
young girl in " The Vineyard." 
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If I do not call these people by their names, it must be the 
fault of a memory breaking down under the multitude of its 
fictitious acquaintance. It is not for the want of reality in the 
characters, which, however imperfectly realized in their motives 
and actions, still do not lack the final stamp of personality. They 
are not convertible; tbey are not the same people repeated under 
different names; they are quite distinguished from one another; 
but they take a certain unreality from their circumstance. You 
could not confidently say that the author was not at home in 
county society, or in court circles, or among Nonconformist or 
aesthetic people, or Bohemians pure and simple, or aristocrats, but 
she seems an outsider with them all. Dr. Firmalden, the austere 
dissenter in " The Dream and the Business," is very well guessed, 
like many other very different characters; but he does not belong 
to his time and place. Perhaps if I knew his place better, I 
should not say this; but after the devastating effects of agnosti- 
cism, he affects me as belated, as a survival of extinct species and 
conditions. His son, reverting from this world to that other world, 
scarcely persuades you more; but his daughter, loving into 
Eestheticism, and marrying into fashion, is somehow more credi- 
ble. Yet neither of these is improbable in their natures; the worst 
you can say is that they would not happen in just the way they 
do. 

It is, in fact, a very curious world that the author opens to 
you, a world not quite unlike the world you know by experience 
or hearsay, and yet apparently so much of her own discovery as 
to be almost quite her own. The effect is traceable to causes 
which the reader may say I imagine, if he will, and yet which I 
shall not think imaginary. Mrs. Craigie began to write at the 
time when the dispute about realism and romanticism was at the 
height of its fury, especially among those who knew nothing 
about it, and who probably now know less, because of the ex- 
plantations. The critics chose Baal or chose Jahveh, according to 
their hearts rather than their heads, and they thought that the 
authors over whom they disputed were choosing too. So they were 
choosing, but according to their natures, not according to their 
convictions; and often they were working out results mortify- 
ingly foreign to their principles. Being of a very mixed nature, 
the very interesting, the very clever, woman whose work I am, I 
fear, rather vainly studying, attempted a blend of realism and 
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romanticism -which, was at any rate very novel. The attempt may 
not have been voluntary, and yet we must call it an attempt, in 
default of a more accurate word. She loved the look of life so 
much that she wished her creatures to be lifelike; if they were 
to be bad or good, ugly or beautiful, ignoble or noble, she felt 
that they could not do better than be lifelike. At the same time, 
she was so much in love with literature that she could not abandon 
its traditions; no one can who makes it. So she put her life- 
like people into environments familiar to her from her favorite 
reading, or from her guesses or knowledges of the world where 
their like had their being. Over the entrance to this world of 
theirs — which was never the world they had come out of — at the 
openings of the chapters, that is to say, she put inscriptions from 
other authors, the farther fetched and the less immediately rele- 
vant the more valued. Sometimes the inscriptions were in prose, 
sometimes in verse, sometimes in English, sometimes in French, 
sometimes but rareliest in Italian ; never, I think, in German. So 
far she indulged her literary, her romantic, her poetic, nature; 
and it was all very innocent and a little pathetic, because it was 
so unaffectedly affected. Within these densely lettered portals, 
for hardly less than three or four rather long legends ever suf- 
ficed, the more or less lifelike people you met were apt to behave 
pretty probably. At any rate, they rarely ceased to be lifelike or 
to be interesting; sometimes they were really charming, short of 
being captivating. At the worst, they wrote one another longish 
letters in italics. Sometimes they talked in epigrams; when they 
did not, the author talked in epigrams; but less and less, so that 
in her last book hardly any one, not even the author, talks in 
epigrams. 

I suspect it was the epigrams which largely made the books' 
way with the public they won. It was never the largest public, 
and never quite the best; but it was very constant and very en- 
thusiastic. In proportion to its smallness it felt itself very select. 
It believed that it was learning, or rather recognizing the world 
in the books — a bad, brilliant, noble, beautiful, self-devoted and 
epigrammatic world. Shall I own that it was Mrs. Craigie's 
public, as I saw it or heard it, which kept me so long from Mrs. 
Craigie's books? When at last I made my way to the books, I 
liked them so much more than I could have hoped that I thought 
myself bound to warn the reader against my liking. 
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In the first place they are rather brief, the stories, and are on 
the American plan, as that used to be, rather than the English 
plan. Largely we learned form, in the days when we wished to 
have form, from the French, who, since nobody invents anything, 
must have learned it from some other people. Mrs. Craigie's 
books are shapely, and this not because of a prevalence of plot, 
as that cheap thing is commonly understood, but because of its 
absence. You are interested in her people for what they are and not 
what they have done to them. What they are is, in the later books, 
expressed for them in their own words and actions, which follow 
from their strongly imagined characters or natures. These are 
not, as in her earlier stories, at once declared by the author, so 
that she is not bound, in a hard and fast allegiance, to her postu- 
lates, but come out in their reciprocal relations. Preferably they 
are the characters and natures of young people in love, sometimes 
with other people's wives or husbands, but oftenest with one an- 
other in their unwedded freedom. This is the more creditable 
to them because in that English world to which they are attribu- 
ted, but which is probably not the only English world, to be in 
love with some one else's wife or husband is so much expected 
that nobody is surprised. However, whether the lovers are un- 
married or married, there is a great deal said from their sugges- 
tion as well as for their instruction, about love. All the other 
passions, all the other interests, are subordinate to this passion, 
this interest. Possibly that is one of the things which give an 
effect of unreality to the circumstances of people who were them- 
selves sufficiently real. The circumstances of real people, people 
of our personal acquaintance, are such as to include the care of 
property or the earning more or less genteelly, of a livelihood; 
they mostly all have some business or other, and are almost 
never preoccupied with the passion or interest of love. In pro- 
portion as the author is a great or a trained artist, their busi- 
ness is shown or intimated, and the relation of their love to the 
rest of their life is ascertained. With the growth of fiction, an 
enlargement of the heart has followed, so that in most novels the 
organ affected usurps apparently the whole physique; hands, feet, 
legs, arms, head, stomach even, are absorbed into it. Mrs. 
Craigie's uncommon praise is that, if she suffers her lovers a 
preoccupation with love, she suffers it far short of the worst ex- 
cesses; and she compensates the reader with the society of epecta- 
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tors who are almost always more like the witnesses of such af- 
fairs in the world where he lives. In " A Serious Wooing," for 
instance, there is a group of brothers, sisters, mothers, uncles and 
aunts about the heroine whose reality, or whose simple, undra- 
matic depravity and selfishness are so nicely, so amusingly studied 
that the reader is almost consoled for the heroine's aberrations 
from the normal family egoism. She goes off from two suc- 
cessive husbands with a rich, brilliant, devoted " Socialist," and 
lives with him in a free union which is apparently without re- 
grets or penalties of any kind, sharing his activity in the " move- 
ment" upon terms unknown to Socialism outside of novelists or 
the imagination of capitalists. He is, in fact, so very unlike the 
Socialists who vote for candidates and seek to legislate their re- 
forms, after the manner of other political partisans, as to be at 
the iron bidding of a secret authority which sends him hither and 
thither upon errands violently disruptive of the status, quite as 
if he were a dynamite-bearing anarchist. 

The author is not to be solely blamed for this crimson ideal of 
Socialism, which is much that of American statesmen, and it 
ought not to affect the reader's faith in the rest of her world. 
Pew have taken the pains, or had the wish, to know what Social- 
ists are really like, but almost every one has desired the acquaint- 
ance of lords and ladies, princes and princesses, and even exiled 
queens, and these Mrs. Craigie lets us meet, or at least look upon, 
in figures that do not overtax credulity. Her lords and ladies are 
divided and environed like the rest of the English aristocracy, and 
are not too bad, and especially not too good, for belief. Her 
royalties are of foreign extraction, and are presently living out 
of their principalities, which are to be found in that mystical re- 
gion where Mr. Anthony Hope first divined them in our time. They 
had been discovered in oriental regions long before by Mademoiselle 
Scudery, and the other writers of French heroical romances, but 
he found them somewhat nearer than that Persia of the mind, 
in the remoter parts of Germany, or say Transylvania; and it 
is to his map that Mrs. Craigie has gone for their dominions. 
This does not show want of invention in her, but only a willing- 
ness to profit by the modern conveniences of fiction. At heart, 
she was probably an impassioned romanticist, but writing in a day 
when every novelist of artistic sense was obliged to own some al- 
legiance to reality, she tempered her nature to the limits of the 
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heroical novel in its least impossible form, and atoned for her 
transgressions by the fidelity to life which many of her minor 
studies show. 

One and all her people belong to a sophisticated world, whether 
they are like or unlike, perhaps because she deals with a world 
to which she was not born, and could fix only in its most super- 
ficial aspects, which are always sophistications. But they are not 
tedious sophistications, and they are not improbable. Shock- 
ing or amusing, they seem extremely good guesses, and the worse 
the natures or characters are, the better the guesses. Of course 
the women are better guessed than the men, and such degenerates 
as that neurotic girl, the anti-heroine, in "The Vineyard," and 
that bad wife in " The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord Wicken- 
ham," are almost the author's highest achievements, perhaps be- 
cause they are the most reimagined from facts. For once, it might 
have been well to realize such types unsparingly; at any Tate she 
has so realized them. 

In her joint qualities of original Presbyterian and final Catho- 
lic, the author has presented what seems the unpuritanized nature 
of the English world better than almost any one else. She has 
always lived in this world, but she had inherited the incapability 
of being of it which is the birthright of us disinherited children 
of it; and when she had once felt the fact that it has a social 
rather than a personal sense of right and wrong, she won another 
advantageous point of view by escaping to an authority under 
which the sense of right and wrong is religious and in the keep- 
ing of unquestionable agents. It was a very curious equipment 
for a novelist, and possibly in her inherited and acquired spiritual 
make-up the elements were fatal to the artistic balance which she 
obviously wants. One is almost persuaded at times that she could 
have been the great artist she was not, if she had not been hinder- 
ed by causes which we must call conscientious. But her con- 
science was without puritanic provincialism; it was the Puritan 
conscience reconscienced at Rome. It did not oblige her to punish 
transgression; it did not always suffer her to do so; among prob- 
lem-novelists (for in a sort she belonged to that class) she stands 
almost alone in letting the representation of the case suffice, and 
leaving the rest to the reader's experience. She is a moralist, 
but of the new kind, though she is no more unique in that kind 
than she is in her kind of novelist. 
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Certainly she is an uncommon kind of novelist, and among 
those who have preferred to interest by character rather than in- 
cident, she has a place quite definitely her own : a place in which 
she will hardly be molested. In England she had a more ample 
public than in America; possibly because the number of Eng- 
lish people who have the taste for olives is larger than the num- 
ber of American people who have it. They must have noticed 
something strange in the flavor of her mind, something exotic, 
something that if it was not French was certainly not English; 
and which they could not know, as we could, for American. 
Even of us, not many could know it; perhaps her history could 
alone make us sure of her quality. But she had elements of 
popularity which insured her prosperity, her high acceptance with 
the public that likes olives, and with the less limited public that 
likes to have it thought it likes them, though it really prefers 
baked beans, with fifty-seven different kinds of pickles, such as it 
gets in the fiction canned at the rate of thirty thousand a day. 
With this simple-hearted mass, as well as with her more sophisti- 
cated following, epigrams go a very long way, especially epigrams 
about love, and, as I have intimated, there is almost no end to the 
epigrams about love in Mrs. Craigie's stories, especially in the 
earlier and poorer ones. 

What would have been the effect with her talent if she had been 
aware of addressing a more critical public on either shore of the 
sea, it would not be useful to ask now, as far as she is concerned. 
You may say that it would have made her more and more re- 
gardful of form, both in the whole and in parts; but as it is she 
is conspicuous for form in the Anglo-American mass of literary 
journeymen and journey women; here she shines an artist among 
artisans. But being born of and to her conditions, her instinct 
was first to interest; to give her readers "easy things to under- 
stand " in the guise of hard sayings ; to pique, but not to pique 
too much, the unwholesomer curiosities; to lead the horny-footed 
plebeian generation over the purple paths of aristocratic closes; and 
to touch with pathos the merited or unmerited sufferings of well- 
born or high-placed people. I can think of none of her books in 
which the struggle of life has the great r61e, or in which persons 
who earn an honest or dishonest living are the protagonists. The 
situations are therefore the situations of genteel comedy or of 
refined melodrama, and the persons are artificial, though they 
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are none the less real for being artificial ; every one knows plenty 
of real artificial people. One follows their fortunes eagerly; the 
author arranges for that; but what she does not arrange for is a 
throe of undying sympathy for the best or the worst of them, no 
matter what hurt happens to them. 

This is easily perceptible in the last work of her talent, " The 
Dream and the Business," which has the material, and almost the 
moral, dimensions of a great novel. Its range of character is 
large, and the characters are all probably and distinctly im- 
agined; yet they do not move the heart, though their experiences 
are appealing. It does not matter that the early conventions of 
the John Oliver Hobbes romance are kept amidst the new 
evidences of power, that there are the mottoes in prose and verse, 
and English and French, to the chapters, that there are long and 
short letters in italics, that there are discourses about love, and 
epigrams, though rather fewer epigrams, on many subjects. All 
that would not matter if the real people were in a real world, or 
were worthy of their joys and sorrows. 

I could not say why they are not, for the author seems a per- 
son of the sincerest purpose in her work, and is as unaffected in 
her mind as in her style, which must have been very simple and 
clear not to have demanded immediate comment. Whatever her 
pose is, and no one who writes is without a pose, it is not ad- 
dressed to the love of a difficult or bizarre literary manner. She 
means to take and keep your interest, no more by her fashion of 
presenting her people, than by the invention of startling intrigues. 
It is in a way most respectful and self -respectful work; if it 
appeals to our weaknesses they are our higher weaknesses, our re- 
finement upon nature; and the author parts with nothing of 
her dignity in making the appeal. What is to be said frankly 
and fully concerning her performance, first and last, is that, 
though here and there it is like the performance of this or that 
other, it is on the whole one of the most original literary perform- 
ances of our Anglo-American day. Whether it is on the major 
or minor scale is another thing; I am afraid it is on the minor 
scale. Mrs. Craigie had the strength to be herself, but she had 
not the fortune to fashion others in her likeness; and she found- 
ed no school, or even formed a small class. 

This, indeed, is not against her. Some of the greatest, like 
Hawthorne, left no school; some of the less than greatest, like 
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Dickens, were reverberated from every side. That is a matter of 
imitableness, and not originative power. How long Mrs. Craigie 
will be remembered, now that we shall have no more new books 
to remind us of her, is dependent upon a definition of the term. 
She cannot be forgotten in any study of her time. Whether her 
shapely and clever and brilliant books will continue to be read, 
I should not venture to guess, even. Whose books will continue to 
be read? 

W. D. Howeils. 



